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Stanley, working under the direction of Westinghouse,
devised a further improvement, which consisted in secur-
ing the enclosure of the coils by making the core of E-
shaped plates, the central projections of each successive
plate being alternately inserted through prewound coils
from opposite sides, thus permitting separate winding and
consequently the better insulation of the coils. This form
was further improved by Albert Schmid, who extended
the ends of the arms of the E to meet the central pro-
jection. When inserting these plates the extensions were
temporarily bent upward, and upon being released each
plate formed a closed magnetic circuit about the sides of
the coils.

In the early transformers the core-plates were made of
very thin sheet iron commonly called tintype metal, hav-
ing one side covered with thin paper to prevent the flow
of eddy or Foucault currents. Pasting paper on the plates
was highly objectionable as a manufacturing process, and
this led Albert Schmid to build a transformer without the
paper. To the surprise but greatly to the gratification of
the electrical engineers of the company it was found that
the oxide formed upon the surface of the iron sheets served
as a sufficient insulation and, with the decreased separation
of the sheets, resulted in increased efficiency. The use of
paper was then discontinued.

Mention should also be made of two other important
early contributions to the development of the transform-
ers made by Westinghouse in 1886, one of which is the
ventilated core for preventing overheating by permitting
the circulation of air; the other is the well-known oil-cooled
transformer of the present time. The patent secured by
Westinghouse on the latter device was the subject of ex-
tensive litigation, which resulted in the patent being
broadly sustained.